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From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
BY ANDREW D WAITE, LL.D., Pres. of Cornell University. 
II. 
Continued from page 100. 

I now come to the warfare on Scientific In- 
struction. I shall not take time for a sketch 
of the earlier phases of this warfare, but shall 
simply present a few typical conflicts that 
have occurred within the last ten years. 

Daring the years 1867 and 1868 war was 
commenced against certain leading professors 
of the Medical School of Paris, especially 
against Profs. Vulpian and See, and against 
the Department of Public Instruction, having 
at its head the Minister of State, Duruy. The 
storming party in the French Senate was led 
by a venerable and conscientious prelate, 
Cardinal de Bonnechose. 

It was charged by Monseigneur de Bon- 
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A siege was begun in due form. A young 
physician was sent by the Cardinal’s party 
into the heterodox camp asa spy. Having 
heard one lecture of Prof. See, he returned 
with information that seemed to promise easy 
victory to the besieging party. He brought 
a terrible statement, one that seemed enough 
to everwhelm See, Vulpian, Duruy and the 
whole hated system of public instruction in 
France. 

Good Cardinal Bonnechose seized the tre- 
mendous weapon. Rising in his place in the 
Senate, he launched a most eloquent invec- 
tive against the Minister of State who could 
protect such a fortress of impiety as the Col- 
lege of Medicine; and, as a climax, he as- 
serted, on the evidence of his spy fresh from 
Prof. Sze’s lecture-room, that the professor 
had declared in his lecture of the day before, 
that so long as he had the honor to hold his 
professorship, he would combat the false idea 


nechose and his party, that the tendencies of | of the existence of the soul (idée de /’ame). 


the teachings of these professors were fatal to 
religion and morality. A heavy artillery of 
phrases were hurled, such as “sapping the 
foundations,” ete., “ breaking down the bul- 
warks,” etc., etc., and withal a new missile 


The weapon seemed resistless, and the wound 
fatal; but M. Duruy rose, and asked to be 
heard. 

His statement was simply that he held in 
his hand documentary proofs that Prof. See 


was used with much effect, the epithet of | never made such a declaration. He held the 


“ materialist.” 

The result can be easily guessed. Crowds 
came to the lecture-rooms of these professors, 
and the lecture-room of Prof. See, the chie/ 
offender, was crowded to suffocation. 


notes used by Prof. See in his lecture. Prof. 
See, it appeared, belonged to a school in 
medical science, which combatted the idea of 
an art (idée d’un art) in medicine. The real 
expression used was U'idée d’un art—the idea 
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tion of the Cardinal's eager emissary made of | in their equipment: did a leading Spanish | 
it was (idée d'une ame—the idea of a soul. university, until a recent period, exclude pry. 

The forces of the enemy were immediately | fessors holding the Newtonian theory ; 00 dal 
turned. They retreated in confusion amid|a leading American college exclude profe, 
the laughter of all France; and a well-meant | sors holding the Darwinian theory: hayg 
attempt to check what was feared might be | Catholic colleges in Italy rejected excelleng 
dangerous in science simply ended in bring-| candidates for professorships on account of 
ing ridicule on religion, and thrusting still |‘ unsafe” views regarding the Immaculatg 
deeper into the minds of thousands of men| Conception; so are Protestant colleges jg 
that most mistaken of all mistaken ideas— | America every day rejecting excellent cap. 
the conviction that religion and science are | didates on account of “ unsafe” views regard. 
enemies. ing the Apostolic Succession, or the Incarng 

But justice forbids our raising an outcry | tion, or Baptism, or the Perseverance of the 
against Roman Catholicism alone for this. | Saints. 

In 1864, a number of excellent men in Eng-| And how has all this system resulted? Jy 
land drew up a declaration to be signed by | the older nations by a natural reaction thes 
students in the natural sciences, expressing | colleges under strict ecclesiastical control hayg 
“sincere regret that researches into scientific | ent forth the most bitter enemies the Chrig. 
truth are perverted by some in our time into | tian Church has ever known—of whom Vol. 
occasion for casting doubt upon the truth and | taire and Renan and St. Beuve are types; 
authenticity of the Holy Scriptures.” Nine- | and there are many signs that the same caugeg 
tenths of the leading scientific men of Eng-| are producing the same result in our own 
land refused to sign it. Nor was this the | country. 

worst. Sir John Herschel, Sir John Bow-| I might allude to another battle-field in 
ring and Sir W. R. Hamilton admistered | our own land and time. I might show how 
through the press castigations, which roused |an attempt to meet the great want in the 
general indignation against the proposers of | State of New York of an institution provid- 
the circular, and Prof. De Morgan, by a| ing scientific instruction, has been met with 
parody, covered memorial. and memorialists | loud outcries from many excellent men, who 
with ridicule. It was the old mistake, and | tear injury thereby to religion. I might pice 
the old result followed in the minds of multi- 
tudes of thoughtful young men. 

And in yet another Protestant country this 
same wretched mistake was made, In 1868, 
several excellent Churchmen in Prussia 
thought it their duty to meet for the denun- 
eiation of ‘‘ Science falsely so called.’”’ Two 
results followed. Upon the great majority of 
these really self-sacrificing men—whose first 
utterances showed gross ignorance of the 
theories they attacked—there came quiet and 
widet#pread contempt; upon Pastor Knak, 
who stocd forth and proclaimed views of the 
universe which he thought Scriptural, but 
which most school boys knew to be childish, 
came a burst of gubanteea derision from 
every quarter of the German nation. 

Warfare of this sort against Science seems 
petty, indeed ; but it is to be guarded against 
in Protestant countries not less than Catholic ; 
it breaks out in America not less than in 
Europe. I might exhibit many proofs of this. 
Do conscientious Roman bishops in France 
labor to keep all advanced scientific inatruc- 
tion under their own control—in their own 
universities and colleges; so do very many 
not less conscientious Protestant clergymen 
in our own country insist that advanced edu- 


. ae 
of an art; the expression which the imagina- | their development, and miserab] a) 











to keep earnest young men from an institu. 
tion which, it is declared, cannot be Chris- 
tian because it is not sectarian. I might la 
before you wonderful lines of argument whieh 
have been made to show the dangerous ten- 
dencies of a plan which gives to scientific 
studies the same weight as to classical studies, 
and which lays no less stress on modern his- 
tory and literature than on ancient history 
and literature. 

I might show how it has been denounced 
by the friends and agents of denominational 
colleges and in many sectarian journals, how 
the most preposterous charges have been made 
and believed by good men, how the epithets 
of “ godless,” ‘‘ infidel,” “ irreligious,”’ ‘ un- 
religious,” “atheistic,” have been hurled 
agalist a body of Christian trustees, profes- 
sors and students, and with little practical re- 
sult save arousing a suspicion in the minds of 
large bodies of thoughtful young men, that 
the churches dread scientific studies untram- 
meled by sectarianism. 

You have now gone over the greater strug- 
gles in the long war between Ecclesiasticism 
and Science, and have glanced at the lesser 
fields. You have seen the conflicts in Phys- 
cation in science and literature shall be kept | ical Geography, as to the form of the earth; 
under control of their own sectarian univer- | in Astronomy, as to the place of the earth in 
sities and colleges, wretchedly one-sided in| the universe; in Chemistry and Physics ; in 


ture to you the strategy which has been used | 
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Anatomy and Medicine; in Geology; in| Such facts show, too, that scientific hypo- 
Meteorology; in Cartography; in the In-| theses will be established or refuted by scien- 
dustrial and Agricultural Sciences ; in Polit-| tific men and scientific methods alone, and 
ical Economy and Social Science, and in Sci- | that no conscientious citation of texts or out- 
entific Instruction. cries as to consequences of scientific truths, 

In every case, whether the war has been | from any other quarter, can do anything save 
long or short, forcible or feeble, you have | retard truth and cause needless anxiety. 

geen this same result—Science has at last} Is skepticism feared? All history shows 
ined the victory. that the only skepticism which does perma- 
In every case, too, you have seen that while | nent harm is skepticism as to the value and 

this ecclesiastical war, during its continuance, | safety of truth as truth. No skepticism has 

has tended to drive multitudes of thoughtful | proved so corrosive to religion, none so can- 
men away from religion, the triumph of sci-| cerous in the human brain and heart. 

ence has been a blessing to religion,ennobling| Is faith cherished? All history shows that 

its conceptions and bettering its methods, the first article of a saving faith, for any land 
May we not, then, hope that the greatest | or time, is faith that there is a Power in this 

and best men in the Church, the men stand- | universe strong enough to make truth-seeking 
ing at centers of thought, will insist with | safe, and good enough to make truth-telling 
wer, more and more, that religion be no | useful. 

Does tied to so injurious a policy as that} What science can do for the world is shown 

which this warfare reveals; that searchers| not by those who have labored to concoct 

for truth, whether in theology or natural sci- | palatable mixtures of theology and science 

ence, work on as friends, sure that, no matter |—men like Cosmas, and Torrubia, and Bur- 

how much at variance they may at times| net, and Whiston—but by men who have 

seem to be, the truths they reach shall finally | fought the good fight of faith in truth for 

be fused into each other ? truth’s sake—men like Roger Bacon, and 
No one needs fear the result. No matter | Vesalius, and Palissy, and Galileo. 

whether Science shall complete her demon-| What Christianity can do for the world is 

stration that man has been on the earth not} shown not by men who have stood on the 

merely six thousand years or six millions of| high places screaming in wrath at the ad- 
ears; no matter whether she reveals new| vance of science, not by men who have re- 
ideas of the Creator or startling relations’ be- | treated in terror into the sacred caves and re- 
tween His creatures ;.no matter how many | fused to look out upon the universe as it is, 
more gyves and clamps upon the spirit of | but by men who have preached and practised 

Christianity she destroys, the result, when | the righteousness of the prophets, and the as- 

fully thought out, will serve and strengthen | pirations of the Psalmist, and the blessed 

religion not less than science. Seen on the Mount, and “the first great 

The very finger of the Almighty has written | commandment and the second, which is like 
on history that science must be studied by | unto it,” and St. James’ definition of “ pure 
means proper to itself, and in no other way. | religion and undefiled.” 

That history is before us all. No one can| It is shown in the Roman Church, not by 
insay it. It is decisive, for it is this: There | Tostatus and Bellarmin, but by St. Carlo 
as never been a scientific theory framed | Borromeo, and St. Vincent de Paul, and 

from the use of Scriptural texts, wholly or| Fénélon, and Eugénie de Guérin; in the 

aby which has been made to stand.| Anglican Church, not by Dean Cockburn, 
uch attempts have only subjected their au-| but by Howard, and Jenner, and Wilber- 

thors to derision and Christianity to suspicion. | force, and Florence Nightingale ; in the Ger- 
From Cosmas finding his plan of the universe} man Church, not by Pastor Knak, but by 
in the Jewish tabernacle, to Increase Mather | Pastor Harms; in the American Church, not 
sending mastodon’s bones to England as the| by the Mathers and Stuarts, but by such as 
remains of giants mentioned in Scripture;| Bishop Whatcoat, and Channing, and Muh- 
from Bellarmin declaring that the sun can-|lenberg, and Father de Smet, and Samuel 
not be the center of the universe, because such | May, and Harriet Stowe. 

an idea vitiates the whole Scriptural plan of| Let the warfareof science, then, be changed. 

salvation, to a recent writer dinleting that | Let it be a warfare in which Religion and 

an evolution theory cannot be true, because | Science shall stand together as allies, not 

St. Paul says that “all flesh is not the same | against each other as enemies. Let the fight 

flesh,” the result has always been the same. | be for truth of every kind against falsehood 
Such facts show that the sacred books of| of every kind, for justice against injustice, 

the world were not given for any such pur-| for right against wrong, for the living kernel 
pose as that to which so many men have en-| of religion rather than the dead and dried 
deavored to wrest them. husks of sect and dogma; and the great 
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through earth God’s richest blessing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE APPROACHING CENTENNIAL. 


A vast number of people, it is expected, | a 


will resort to Philadelphia, to celebrate, in 
various ways, the anniversary of American 
independence. My thoughts in regard to 
this approaching celebration run in a direc- 
tion so diverse from those of most others, that 
I feel almost discouraged from giving them 
utterance; but I will not forbear. 

The national flag, in great numbers, will 
wave over that vast concourse of people, and 
the national music will peal through the 
ranks of the multitude there assembled; but 
how very few will have any knowledge, even 
by history, of the sea of human misery which 
it was the lot of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the American youth to be plunged 
into during the waging of that terrible con- 
flict which resulted in the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country ; and prob- 
ably fewer still have ever traced the great 
national crimes which have been perpetrated, 
and the national calamities which have been 
endured by the people of this land in conse- 
quence of the wrong doings of those whom 
we now dignify with the appellation of 
“ Fathers of our Country.” 

The people of the then new States were 
generally prepared for the abolition of the 
African slave trade, several of the colonies 
having already enacted laws against the im- 
oe of colored people from Africa. 

he deputies appointed to establish a federal 
constitution were almost unanimous in favor 
of prohibiting that nefarious traffic; but the 
delegates from Boston and Charleston so 
strenuously opposed the prohibitory clause, 
that, for the sake of unity, the other mem- 
bers of the convention suppressed their con- 
victions of the wrong, and consented to have 
the African slave trade legalized for twenty 
years; and a clause to that effect was incor- 
porated into the Constitution. 

The deputies from Charleston desired the 
continuance of the African slave trade, with 
the expectation that their city would be the 
southern emporium of the domestic slave 
trade, from which city the Southern States 
would obtain their supply of fresh hands 
from Africa; and the city of Boston, whose 
pecuniary interest was largely invested in a 
mercantile marine, desired its continuance on 
account of emolument to be derived from the 
importation of slaves from Africa for the 
supply of the slave States. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, and 
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eee 
powers, whose warfare has brought so many | the national confederation of the States, they 
sufferings, shall at last join in ministering | was no fugitive slave law, and no one colop 
















was under obligation to remand a fugitiy 
slave; and, in consequence of the difficulj 
of holding that kind of property, slavehold. 
ers were less tenacious in perpetuating 
crime of holding their fellow-beings in bong 









e. 
eBut the slaveholding interest having sug 
ceeded in legalizing the African slave tra 
for twenty years, soon after enacted a fug, 
tive slave law, which, though less severe ij: 
some of its features, was, in its general tenop 
an antetype of the odious fugitive slave la 
enacted a few years ago. 4 
We thua perceive that the two great ng 
tional missteps—one, of legalizing the Afrh 
can slave trade, and the other, compelling 
the surrender of fugitive slaves—were the 
direct result of the establishment of -Amer 
ican independence, the anniversary of which” 
thousands are iotending to resort to Phila 
delphia to celebrate. 
These two nefarious governmental acts s 
strengthened the interest of slaveholders that 
in the course of time they aspired to extend 
the domain of slavery by coercing it into 
Texas through the instrumentality of war; 
and it may hardly be necessary to add that” 
the slaveholding interest thus fostered event. 
ually led to the war of the rebellion, the sor. 
rows, the horrors and atrocities of which will 
cease to be remembered only when those who 
were concerned therein sball have passed 
away. 
When I consider the train of dire calam- 
ities which have befallen the people of this 






nation in consequence of the unrighteous leg- © 
islation of the founders of our republic, and — 


the example presented by them and imitated 
by their successors; when I remember the 
twenty-five hundred maimed human beings 
in the asylum called the “ Soldiers’ Home,” 


at Dayton, Ohio, and twenty-five huadred in ~ 


another similar institution; when I remem. 
ber the indescribable sufferings of the Union 
prisoners at Richmond and at Andersonville, 
the latter, having no shelter from the wind 
and cold and rain, digging holes in the earth 
with their hands, wherein to stow themselves 
to ward off the bleak wind; when I remem- 
ber the sad recital of a heart bleeding mother, 
whose residence is not remote from my own, 
that her son, a prisoner, while marching bare- 
foot from the Libby prison, at Richmond, to 
the Andersonville pen, had his feet frozen, 
and after confinement in that prison pen was 
seized with typhus fever, and lay on the bare 
ground, the earth for his pillow—no mother 
nor sister to soothe him in his sickness and in 
his last solemn hour—there he lay and lan- 
guished, suffered and died ; when I remember, 
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farther, that these and a multitude of similar 
OFF snstances were the legitimate consequences of 

M the unrighteous legislation of the founders of 
WF our republic, I am willing to inquire of my- 
gelf, Can I, with a due regard to the cause of 
# humanity, and a just appreciation of the duty 
I owe to my Creator, participate in the cele- 
bration of the approaching Centennial? 

At the contemplated celebration the 
national flag will doubtless wave, and the 
national celebration tunes be played. When 
I meditate upon these symbols of American 
nationality, my mind sinks to sadness, for I 
cannot but remember that this emb'em of 
nationality has waved over scenes of horrible 
human carnage, that it has been prostituted 
to sanctioning great national crimes. When 
General Taylor led the invading Americao 
army into Texas, that idolized banner gave a 
national character to crimes of the deepest 
dye. When describing the wicked procliv- 
ities of his volunteer troops, their commander 
gaid, ‘they perpetrated every crime recog- 
pized in the criminal calendar, and I could 
pot restrain them.” 

Jay, in his review of the Mexican war, 
alluding to the atrocities of the American 
soldiers in the invasion of Mexico, says: “A 
ranger of the army is missed. The nearest 
Mexicans in the vicinity are required to ac- 
count for him; they could not or would not; 
»the bowie knife is called for, and every male 
Mexican in that ranche is speedily assassi- 
nated,” guilty or not guilty. And, further, 
he says, “ Near a little town called Guada- 
loupe, an American was shot, and his com- 
panions determined to avenge his death. Ac- 
cordingly, a company of American soldiers 
visited the place and deliberately murdered 
twenty four Mexicans.” 

General Taylor, in his dispatch to Govern- 
ment, says: ‘‘ The twelve months’ volunteers 
have committed extensive depredations and 
outrages upon the peaceable inhabitants. 
There is scarcely a form of crime that has 
not been reported as having been committed 
by them.” 

An able writer, describing the siege of 
Vera Cruz, says: “ By day and by night the 
awful storm of bombshells is rained down 
» upon that ill fated city. Mothers and daugh- 
ters fly, shriekivg, through the streets, and 
their mangled limbs are buried beneath the 
ruins of their dwellings. Three thousand 
shells, each weighing ninety pounds, were, it 
is said, thrown; and during three days and 
three nights did this horrible tempest beat 
upon that devoted city.” 

A visitor immediately after the surrender 
says: “A bombshell struck the charity hos- 
ow where the sick inmates were lying, and 

illed twenty-three.” 
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A military officer says, during the bombard- 
ment, many of his comrades at night crawled 
up close to the walls to hear: “They repre- 
sented the screams, crying and lament of the 
women and children and wounded as being 
dreadful.” 

Another visitor, the day after the surrender 
of the city says: “ While I was examining 
the awful havoc created, a young woman of 
about seventeen came to the door, and invited 
me into the house. She pointed to the furni- 
ture of the mansion, torn into fragments, and 
informed me, with tears in her eyes, that a 
bombshell had killed her father, mother, 
brother and her two little sisters, and that she 
was now left alone in the world.” “Women 
have been abused—an almost every-day af- 
fair; houses have been broken open, and in- 
sults of every kind offered to those whom we 
were bound to protect.” And I may add, 
the national banner waved approvingly over 
all those scenes of dreadful suffering ; for the 
invading army was led into Mexico by order 
of the American government. 

It may be asked, Why revive and portray 
these painful exhibitions? I answer, It is 
tor the purpose of emphasizing the sentiment 
expressed in the early part of this essay, that 
the national banner hax floated over and sanc- 
tioned scenes of the most fearful atrocity, and 
those atrocities were directly or indirectly the 
consequences of the unrighteous legislation of 
those termed the “ Fathers of the Republic,” 
whose revolutionary meacures we are about 
to commemorate. 

I have never taken any interest in the cel- 
ebration of the national anniversary, even 
from my very early years. During the war 
of the revolution my mother, then a girl, 
lived, with the other members of the family, 
witbin a district well known in those days as 
“neutral ground.” The British forces being 
in possession of the city of New York, and 
the American army encamped about forty 
miles to the north, the intermediate space, 
having no magistracy nor laws, the inhabit- 
ants were subjected to visitations by men of 
the most lawless, violent and cruel character. 

Murder, robbery and personal violence 
were perpetrated upon the defenceless inhab- 
itants within that district. The seven years’ 
war for American independence was a civil 

war of the most embittered character. The 
privations, sufferings, loss of property and 
destitution; the cruelties inflicted, the feel- 
ings of bitterness, retaliation and revenge 
which were generated; the confiscations of 
property by the American government under 
pretence of disloyalty; the one hundred 
millions of paper currency issued by govern- 
ment and never redeemed; the sacrifice of 
fifty thousand lives in the prosecution of the 
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war; the wounds caused by engagements 
upon the battle-field, and sufferings conse- 
quent thereupon; the misery endured by the 
soldiers in consequence of incompetent cloth- 
ing and exposure to the cold, and the want of 
competent nursing in sickness—when these 
scenes of suffering rise in view before me, I 
confess the anniversary of American inde- 
pendence brings with it pictures of pain, and 
not of pleasure. 

My feelings upon this subject are increased 
by the reflection that this load of human suf- 
fering was caused by a contest between our 
political leaders of that day, on the one hand, 
and the British government on the other, rel- 
ative to the political question, whether the 
| colonists should or should not submit toa 
| duty of a halfpenny a pound on tea and a 
few cents stamp duty, without having a rep- 
resentation in the British Parliament. The 
inconsistency of objecting to this small duty 
is rendered more apparent by the fact that, 
as soon as theee American revolutionists were 
tf firmly installed into their official positions, 

they imposed a duty upon tea five times 
higher than what was exacted by the mother 

country. 
It is quite usual to glorify the movers and 
the actors in the achievement of American 
independence, by applying to them the ex- 
| alted epithet of “ Fathers of our Country”; 
but the query presents, when Washington 
marched through New Jersey, in the winter 
season, on horseback, protected by comfort- 
able apparel, and his suffering soldiers fol- 
i lowing behind, leaving the blood stained 
marks of their bare feet upon the frozen 
ground—it then becomes a significant ques- 


the republic. 
In the East river, between New York. and 
Brooklyn, during the seven years’ conflict, 
was anchored a British vessel, known at that 
time by the name of the “Jersey prison 
ship,” and which has sometimes been de- 
scribed as “a floating hell,” from the suffer- 
ings therein experienced. She was anchored 
there for the purpose of confining American 
prisoners, taken in war, either upon the land 
or water, the British government being in 
| possession of New York during the war. Al- 
theugh the vessel was large, it was stowed 
with human beings to its utmost capacity. 
A great proportion of the young men impris- 
oned there were never released except by 
death, after which their lifeless bodies were 
conveyed to the Long Island shore opposite, 
and there interred in shallow graves. Either 
from insufficient covering, or from the action 
of the waves, or from both causes, their 
bones were exposed and scattered about upon 
the shore, and in after years were gathered 
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tion whether he or they were the fathers of 








up by the Brooklyn authorities and depositeg 
elsewhere, in a monumental tomb erected fog 
the purpose. 


In Liberty street, New York, near Friendy 


Meeting-house of olden times, stands or mm 
cently stood a massive stone building, know, 
as the “old Dutch church.” This was seized 
by the British government as a place of con. 
finement for prisoners of war, until death 
should remove a sufficient number from the 
prison ship to make room for fresh recruity 
from 


the church-prison. Miserable ang 
wretched, indeed, must have been the lot of 
the unhappy young men inmates on board 
that prison-ship, in sickness especially, with. 
out a mother or sister to nurse and sym 
thize with them in sickness and at the lag 
solemn hour of human agony. 

It has been estimated that ten thousand of 
the flower of the American youth perished 
on board that dread prison-ship during the 
war of the Revolution. 

Among the exhibitions at the Centennial 
will probably be an array of implements ex. 
pressly designed for human destruction: 
Coli’s revolvers, which, perhaps, have in- 
creased the number of murders and suicides 
fourfold; Remington rifles, of the most im- 
proved construction for destroying human 
life upon the battle-field: the chassept nee- 
dle gun, capable of throwing three hundred 
and seventy missiles of death every two min 
utes; explosive bullets, constructed to burst 
after having been shot into the body of a 
human being ; bombs, some solid, to be thrown 


red hot, and others enclosing explosive mate: | 


rials, intended to burst after having been 
thrown into a besieged city ; torpedoes, to he 
thrust under a ship laden with human beings, 
and in an unexpected moment to hurl vessel 
and crew unto destruction | 
These instruments of human carnage will 
doubtless be viewed by thousands as objects 
of curiosity, and many children and young 
people will leern from them the mechanisms by 
which human life can be so readily destroyed. 
I have herein assigned reasons for my scru- 
ples in regard to participancy in the ap- 
proaching celebration. Those scruples are 
the result of investigations into the bistory 
of the war of the Revolution, and the war 
undertaken for the purpose of forcing slavery 
into Texas, then one of the Mexican prov- 
inces; also, the recent war of the rebellion. 
I have conversed with Union soldiers who 
were witnesses of barbarities committed by 
members of the Union army which are almost. 
incredible, a recital of which, if offered for 
ublication, would probably not be accepted. 
he records of crime and suffering attending 
a condition of warfare are to me incentives 
of sadness and humiliation. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FUNERAL SIMPLICITY. 


Reading in a late religious paper a 
notice of the death of one who, in conduct- 
ing a large manufacturing business, had been 
a blessing to his neighborhood and depend- 
ents, and whose wealth was employed, not in 
pretentious show, but in benefitting and ele- 
vating those who were within his influence, 
I was much impressed with some comments 
made regarding his funeral. 

“There was none of the gross, glaring ef- 
frontery which so offensively degrades the gen- 
eral funeral service, and reduces it to a flori- 
cultural exhibition. ... And not a symbol of 
mourning anywhere; so exactly as he would 
havedesired! Mourning hearts, but no mourn- 
ing emblems. When will men learn to mourn 
in their hearts, and not with their clothes? 
After brief service it was said that the family 
desired that the remembrance of him as he 
was, should be the memory of him, and that 
the body would not be ‘exhibited.’ When 
shall we have done with this fearful barba- 
rism and offence against the purest sentiments 


The annals of this nation are stained with 

t national crimes, beginning at an early 

riod of its existence; and, as the Centen- 

nial is intended to commemorate proceedings 

which have led to great national wrong 

deings, I could not feel a freedom to partici- 
pate in the celebration. 




















GripEon F Rost. 
Glenhead, L. I., 4 mo., 1876. 





I seND the enclosed article copie! from 
The Friend, believing it accords with the 
sentiments of many of the readers of the In- 
telligencer, and hope it may find a place in 
its columns. L. 

A TIMELY CAUTION. 


This is probably a season of the year when 
we witness more of our fellow creatures being 
called from works to rewards than some others, 
and as such we might suppose would occasion 
serious thoughtfulness on everyone’s mind 
whether the pale faced messenger might not 
enter our abode with the command, “give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 






be no longer steward ;” but when we feel 
called upon to pay our last respect to the 
departed friend or neighbor, how mournful 
to behold the lightness of many who are con- 
gregated on the occasion. At the same time, I 
believe, few of such but might be more readily 
impressed with the solemn truths of the ever- 
lasting gospel than at other opportunities ; 
and probably not a few attend on such occa- 
sions who seldom go to a place of worship. 

For this reason, I think it would be well 
for ministers of our religious society to con- 
sider well the purport of what they commu- 
nicate at such times. I have been impressed 
with thoughts on this subject, when [ have 
heard much said in commendation of the in- 
dividual who is about to be committed to the 
silent grave, when most likely nearly every 
one of the company have known him or her 
in life, and have formed their own opinion 
upon their character, which would not be 
changed by what might be said there by a 
minister, but on the contrary, might lessen 
their confidence in divine inspiration. 

A person’s knowledge of another derived 
from seeing them in social circles or in meet- 
ing, may be very different from that of those 
who see them in their every-day cares through 
life, and it requires great care that nothing 
be done that would in any way lower the 
standard of such a ministry as is professed 
amongst us. That this may be upheld in its 
primitive purity is the sincere desire of the 
writer. 





A «coop conscience is a continual feast, 
and a peaceful mind the antepast of heaven. 

















of the heart, that allows us to parade the 
sacred face of the dead to the curious gaze? 


“Waiting till the immense crowd had 


melted away to their homes (as the family 
custom is), quietly, those who loved him best, 
just as the sun was setting, laid him away. 
And the blue-bird sang his evening song, and 
the sweet influences of a rare spring day 
touched nature and the soul, and we turned 
away to thank God that such lives are possi- 
ble—to take fresh courage that virtue has 
still a memorial with men, and to rejoice that 
it had been our privilege. to know and honor 
and love so nuble a man.” 


Let us trust that the very excess and ex- 


travagance of funeral preparations now pre- 


vailing, even in our own Society, will ere 
long produce a rezction in favor of simpli- 
city, and that we shall come to think there 
are more refined ways of showing our love 
for the departed than by decorating for “ ex- 
hibition” the tabernacle from which the spirit 
has fled. As in the case just mentioned, this 
reform must begin with those who can afford 


to be simple.' 
Third month, 1876. 
—_—_—_——— +08 


From Evening Bulletin of Third month 27th, 1876. 
BAD FAITH WITH THE INDIANS. 


The only thing that can be done now in 
behalf of the Indian owners of the Black 
Hills county, is to endeavor to arrange for 
the payment to them of some kind of compen- 
sation for the loss of their property. As soon 
as the existence of gold in the region was 
announced it became certain that there would 
be such an immigration of whites to the hills 








120 
as would be irresistible by any force that the 
government could bring to bear against it, 
and which would wrest the country from its 

roprietors. But the act is not the less rob- 
fiery. The region was given to the Sioux by 
a sulemn treaty which imposed upon the na- 
tion an obligation that it could not repudiate 
without covering itself with disgrace. The 
Indians performed their part of the treaty 
scrupulously, and, as has always been the 
case; the whites refused to perform theirs, 
but indulged in a shameful act of bad faith 
for which there can be no excuse whatever. 
Those who endeavor to find any apology for 
it claim that the treaty system is an absur- 
dity ; that the Indians are the wards of the 
government, and that their’ little interests 
must yield to the necessities of advancing 
civilization, upon the same theory that a citi- 
zen can be made to surrender his property for 
a fair compensation for the public good. But 
whether it was wise or foolish to make the 
treaty, the fact is that it was made, and hav- 
ing been made, its pledges should have been 
held sacred. Advancing civilization would 
not have proceeded in the direction of the 
Black Hills if the government had not sent 
a military expedition thither to explcre the 
country, to prospect for gold and to return 
with reports that the precious metal existed 
there in large quantities. That expedition 
was wholly unnecessary, and its consequences 
to the Indians, the country and the thousands 
of foolish adventurers who are flocking to 
the Hills are likely to be of the gravest char- 
acter. That was the first act of bad faith, 
and the cause of all the trouble. We shall 
now have to pay some of the Indians, to fight 
others, and to stand before all of them con- 
vieted of perfidy, for which there is not even 
the poor compensation of profit. 


“AS CRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
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I have not yet lost the impression that was 
made upon me as thou folded thy arms around 
me, and spoke such comfortable words of 
hearfelt cheer and earnest sympathy. Such 
manifestations of interest are sometimes to 
me as a token of the “Everlasting arms,” 
which have upheld me hitherto, and I believe 
will continue to, let the path be rugged as it 
may; for the sense of being upheld, even in 
the midst of deep waters, has been very real 
to me. 

Canst thou tell me anything of the writer 
of the “Scrap” who speaks of her long con- 
finement to her bed? The scrap I speak of 
was in Friends’ Intelligencer of Third month 
18th. How my heart has gone out to the 
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writer in tender, heartfelt sympathy, and hoy 
light, ia comparison, has it made my affliction 
seem! Though she can count her seclusigg 
from the world by years, and I only 
months, yet I have learned the same lesggy 
—that perhaps only affliction teaches—hoy 
little I can do for myself, and the neeq 
“there may be that I should be brought morg 
into a childlike state, in order to be prepared 
more faithfully to serve my Heavenly Father” 
And for me, this long season of mental cop. 
flict and physical suffering has been no light 
affliction. My first season of illness was, in. 
deed, a time of sweet rest and peace. But 
that now seems to me like the ‘‘ cake baked 
upon the coals” for the prophet, to austain 
him in his forty days’ sojourn in the wilder. 
ness. These last ten weeks of illness haye 
been truly the “ baptism of suffering” for me, 
or the cup of wormwood and gall, so bitter 
that I would fain have put it aside, fearing 
I could not drink it. But with it all, I must 
humbly and gratefully confess came the 
“grace to sustain me till the day is done,” 
The help and strength of One who is very 
pitiful enabled me to say, “ Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” And now I am 
waiting, doing nothing; striving only to let 
patience have her perfect work, and to learn 
entire submission, trusting that I am slowl 
learning the lesson, even if I cannot mati 
the progress. 
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“Norninc Wirnovut Lazor.”—It has 
been wisely said that “ Happiness consists in 
the harmonious, healthy, successful action of 
man’s powers ;” and that the higher these 
powers may be and the higher the sphere of 
action, the greater the degree of happiness 
attained. 

If this be indeed true, the idler along the 
busy, hurried pathway of life is not the one 
to beenvied. Doubtless it is better “ to wear 
away than to rust away;” better to bear the 
burden and the heat of the day, than to en- 
dure the listless ennui of the idler; and it is 
found to be the testimony of many who have 
known periods of entire leisure and periods of 
earnest work, that the happiest hours were 
the busiest, and that ease is too often only a 
“ fool’s paradise.” : 

Few, if any, will dissent from these senti- 
ments, but it does not seem to be a fully re- 
cognized fact that a really liberal education 
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is that which trains its recipient for a life of 
active usefulness in the world—which fits the 
student to become an effective laborer in 
some department of the great workshop of 
humanity. 

For those who are really prepared, there 
are many tempting avenues to a life of use- 
ful activity, and it is strange that any should 
choose to stand quite out of the arena. 

For the affluent there are works of charity 
and benificence; there are needed reforms 
which claim the persevering energy of all 
willing hearts and ready hands; there is the 
yast field of education, both spiritual and 
secular, and there is the cultivation of science 
for its own sake ; while, for by far the greater 
portion of the human family, an earnest 
daily effort is required, in order to secure the 
means of life; and it may safely be assumed 
that there is no right place for the idler in 
this busy working world. 

Strange it is, that any should prefer a life 
of dependence upon the energies of others to 
a healthful and active exercise of their own 
powers of body or of mind; and yet more 
strange that a life of selfish reliance upon an- 
other should be accounted more honorable 
than one of honest labor. 

The counsel of the English statesman Glad- 
stone to his wealthy countrymen, “ Elevate 
the working clase by keeping your children in 
it,’ may startle some minds, but it is an illus- 
tration of the practical spirit of our age, of 
the growing respect of the most enlightened 
minds—of the most enlightened nations, for 
industrial pursuits. 

In our republic we are steadily reaching 
the general conviction that usefulness, not 
idle display of ancestral honors, is the only 
true dignity. ‘“ Nothing without labor,” not 
even the regard of mankind, is attainable. 

The newspapers recently contained a notice 
of the death of a woman in New England, 
who lived: to a very advanced age, and 
who steadily refused to accept the common 
lot of labor—the primal curse which so long 
ago was softened into mercy. In her youth, 
she was the indulged child of seemingly 
wealthy parents, but the death of her father 
and the insolvency of his estate left her pen- 
niless. She had imbibed the notion that la- 
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bor is a disgrace, and absolutely refused to 
do arything toearn her own living. Accord- 
ingly, during a lung life she subsisted on 
charity, and ended her days in an almshouse. 

This is an extreme case, but this woman 
was but one of the class who prefer to live 
upon the exertions of others—who prefer to 
be merely drones in the human hive, rather 
than happy workers; and in this as well as 
in a majority of such cases, the evil appears 
to be directly traceable to the mistaken kind- 
ness of parents, and to an utterly absurd edu- 
cation. 





“THe CHALDEAN Account oF GENESIS 
—Containing the description of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of 
Babel, the times of the Patriarchs and Nim- 
rod, Babylonian Fables and Legends of the 
Gods; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
George Smith.”— Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York. 


This is an interesting and important Work 
for thoughtful and candid students of the 
records of the earliest ages of man, and of 
his gradual progress toward enlightenment. 

The author, who is assigned the highest 
rank among Assyrian scholars, is an explorer 
as well as an interpreter. He was sent out 
by the Daily Telegraph (London), and re- 
ceived the sanction and aid of the British 
Museum ; and has been enabled to acquire, 
for the benefit of that world-famous institu- 
tion, many precious tablets from the library 
of Assurbanipal, grandson of Sennacherib, 
who reigned in the eighth century before 
Christ. This prince, the voluptuous Sar- 
danapalus of the Greeks, seems to have been 
a votary of literature, since he collected a 
noble library of nearly 20,000 volumes, and 
gave it place in his palace, at Nineveh. He 
appears to have brought together, from every 
quarter of his dominions, all the tablets he 
could procure, relating to the history and 
literature of the older monarchy of Baby- 
lon, having copies made where the originals 
were not attainable. Some of these, we are 
assured, date back as far as twenty centuries 
before Christ—to the days of Abraham— 
giving us the oldest known literature of the 
world. We have now access to Chaldean 
myths, legends, poems, history and laws of 
the days of the Patriarchs. 
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The great palace is now only a mound, and DIED. 
the table, which were, peeps, store in| BYES At Wilammart Ph of 
one of its upper halls, are much broken and age; a member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 
mutilated, so that the translations are mostly| PURSEL.—At Buckhorn, Pa., 21st of Third mo, | 
mere fragments. But it is hoped that many ohn s bn bye on = member of Piatiag 
of these may be completed from the yet| Creek Monthly Meeting. 
undeciphered portiuns now in the Museum, or 
from future spoils which George Smith him- 
self, or some other zealous explorer, may 
bring home from the same mine. 

The author modestly assures his readers, 
“‘ There can be no doubt that the subject of 
future search and discovery will not slumber, 
and all I have here written will one day be 
superseded by newer texts and fuller and 
more perfect light.” 

Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord, is the chief hero and central figure of 
the Babylonian myths; and it is to Nimrod 
that Xisuthrus, the Assyrian Noah, tells the 
story of how he built the ark, how he gath- 
ered all animals into it, how he escaped the 
flood, how he landed on the mountains of the 
East, how he sent forth the raven, landed 
and sacrificed to the gods, and how he 
received the promise that nevermore should 
the waters destroy mankind. 

The Chaldean account of creation corres- 
ponds with that of Moses ; but we have, in 
the Babylonian record, the address of the 
Creator to the first parents of the human 
race. 

To the man these words are addressed : 



































RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPt, 
PALESTINEANDSYRIA IN THE SPRING OF 1869, 
No. 2. 

In due time we crossed the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile, and afterwards the Damietta, 
near the apex of the Delta; the low-lying 
sand-hills of the desert visibly bounding the 
cultivated region on both sides. We first 
sighted the Pyramids about 10 or 12 miles 
from Cairo, looming tame, at first, and not 
conspicuously, just within the borders of the 
Desert. We pass gardens and villas on the 
approach to Cairo, and arrive there at half. 
past twelve, M. 

It was evident, at once, that we had pre 
viously only just touched the verge of Egyp- 
tian life at Alexandria. The scene at the 
station, as we attempted to make our wa 
from the railway carriages, through the dense 
and motley crowd which every arrival at- 
tracts, to the omnibus bespoken for our party, 
—its strangeness and bewilderment,—baffles 
all description. A most energetic attack was 
made upon us and our belongings, from all 
quarters, by the mixed multitude, among 
whom there were many very handsome fea- 
tured men and youths, with vociferations 
utterly unintelligible, except that we could 
not but understand them to be the results of 
mutual rivalry, in eagerness to press their 
services upon us. We could scarcely have 
made our way through the melée had not an 
officer and the conductor of the omnibus 
come to our rescue. As soon as it was fully 
comprehended that we belonged to the party, 
and did not require any extra assistance, the 
universal politeness, even when the most 
persevering and hard-pressed services were 
finally rejected, was a very gratifying and 
redeeming feature. But, notwithstanding 
this ultimate civility, we were glad to escape 
through the dense mass to our omnibus, and 
rattle off to our hotel, situated in an open 
space in the European quarters—a handsome 
suburb—before entering the city of Cairo 
proper. 

The lavishment of space in these Eastern 
hotels is something surprising to us. They 
seldom ascend above one story, but cover a 
large extent of ground in proportion, with 
spacious saloons and vestibules, wide, marble 
stair-cases, leading to long corridors, which 
open into handsome and airy apartments, 


“‘ Every day shalt thou invoke thy God ; 
Sacrifice and the voice of prayer 
Thou shalt carry in reverence to thy God. 
Wkatsoever shall be suitable for divinity, 
Supplication, humility, and the bowing of the 

head, 

Thou shalt present to Him and bring tribute ; 
And in the fear of God thou shalt be holy.” 


Only two lines remain, unmutilated, of 
the address to woman : 


“ To the lord of thy beauty thou shalt be faithful ; 
Thou shalt not approach him to do evil ’””"— 
—————————— eee 


MARRIED. 


PENROSE—HORTON.—On the 14th day of the 
Third month, 1876, at No. 826 Spring Garden 
street, Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Nathan, 
son of Washington H. and Sarah D. Penrose, and 
Alice W., daughter of Mary Ann and the Jate Thos. 
M. Horton. 
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often furnished in a style of oriental luxury 
and magnificence. After our refreshment, 
we drove at once to the grand mosque and 
castle. This took us through the principal 
part of the city. It is in vain to attempt to 
convey an idea of Cairo to those who are 
wholly uninitiated in Eastern life and man- 
ners. Nothing I bad heard or read enabled 
me to realize it in the least. The streets are 
narrow, Without any distinction of foot-pave- 
ment, their architecture tall and strange, 
often dilapidated in the upper stories, and 
arched or boarded over, from roof to roof, to 
keep out the sun from below. They are 
thronged with carriages, horses, camels, dogs 
and foot passengers, miscellaneously mingled, 
and all apparently attempting to solve the 
problem of two solid bodies occupying the 
game space at the same time. 

No gentleman beats his own donkey in 
Cairo, but always has a dark, bare-legged 
Arab boy running behind or alongside to do 
the needful—or needless—from habit. 
Every carriage has its one or more runuers 
before it, according to dignity, incessantly 
shouting at the top of their voices in Arabic, 
“take care of your feet!” “take care on the 
left !’’ or, “on the right,” as the case may 
be; which does not, in the least, tend to 
lessen the confusion, for no stranger can tell 
what he is to do, or how he can squeeze out 
of the way of one without falling under the 
toils of another horseman or equipage. 
Within the shops, mostly small and open, 
but filled with goods, sit cross-legged, on a 
raised dais or counter, the solemn Turk, the 
energetic Jew, the smiling Nubian, or the 
wily Arab ;—or plying their various avoca- 
tions in the mechanica) quarter. Many of 
the clothing, drapery and general oramenta- 
tion shops are very gay. Food and confec- 
tionery shops are very numerous, and there 
is the constant clink of the drinking shop, 
or of the itinerant vender of water, or of 
some mild unintoxicating beverage. The 
money-changers are a peculiar and numerous 
class, often sitting in the open street. Be- 
sides the crowds of passers-by, mostly men— 
for but few women are seen in the streets, 
and the Mahometan all shrouded in their 
thick cumbrous veils,—every space or corner 
was occupied by idlers or smokers. 

The principal trades are collected together 
in the different quarters or “ Bazaars.” 
Everywhere the want of cleanliness and ven- 
tilation was almost intolerable, but in the 
close, narrow side streets, lanes, and alleys, 
populous almost to suffocation, there was 
a concentration of the abominable in dirt and 
odor that made one shrink back from any 


‘lateral explorations. From every street or 


purlieu, however, rose the mosque or minaret ; 
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the former often strange in architecture, the 
latter always graceful. - 

We proceeded to the great Mosque of 
Mehemit Ali. Along with the Citadel, it 
crowns the only piece of rising ground or 
rock in the vicinity of the city. It is 
approached through a large square or outer 
court, piazzaed, with a magnificent fountain 
in the midst. The style of architecture, ex- 
ternally, is simply massive and imposing; 
internally, there is a unity and grandeur in 
the design surpassing any boilding I have 
seen, devoted to worship. There is a won- 
derful nobility in the combination of the vast 
square pillars, with the arches supporting the 
lofty dome. The gorgeousness of the orna- 
mentation is not interfered with by picture, 
statue, relic or effigy of any kind; which 
are never admitted into a Mahometan place 
of worship. We are told that it is filled 
with a crowd of devout worshippers on their 
Sabbath days. The solemn and earnest devo- 
tion of these poor Musselmen, often observed 
before sunrise, when they could not know 
that they were seen,and at other appointed 
hours, was enough to shame some of us 
Christians. From the precincts outside there 
is a wonderful view of the vist city, with its 
numerous cupolas and minarets; the Pyra- 
mids in the distance, the Desert extending 
like an ocean to the horizon beyond. Deep 
down in a portion of the rock the so called 
“ Joseph’s well,” is well worth visiting. 

In returning, we attempted to enter an- 
other mosque, which was only to be effected 
by climbing over a great mass of rubbish 
and debris, but were driven back by the filth 
and odors at the entrance. It is said to be 
part of the Mahometan faith, not to repair 
any of the dilapidations, as interfering with 
the work and designs of Providence. Soon 
after we met the Pasha and cortégé, with 
unveiled ladies, to the great scandal of Islam 
orthodoxy, in some of the earriages, return- 
ing, as we understood, from a pic-nic he had 
given to a party of European visitors. Every 
part of the city through which we drove 
seemed equally crowded with a dense, busy 
population, and the narrow streets choked 
with wares multitudinous in their description. 
Yet how they manage to do their business, 
in the midet of the suffocation, in their leis- 
urely way, is a perfect mystery. 

Our minds were filled with tho novelty and 
strangeness, yet evident solidity of the forms 
of life in this great city of the Caliphs ; and 
as we saw some of the habits and manners of 
the people throughout the country, their 
antique social condition, and imperturbable 
character, we thought we could understand 

how dynasties might follow one-another, and 
conqueror after conqueror sweep over this 
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land of the Pharoahs and nursery of the 
Jewish race, without makivg any lasting 
impression upon the mass of the population, 
and leaving them in adherence to their own 
type of civilization, from age to age intrinsi- 
cally unchanged. Amid much that was 
obnoxious to our tastes, and the feeling of 
oppressiveness where one-half of the creation 
is so nearly kept out of sight, and the other 
half so prominently rules in everything, we 
could not but be struck by the dignified 
carriage of the men on all occasions; the 
grace and elasticity of even the lower classes 
in their habitual movements,—the forward 
one partaking of the stateline:s of a progress 
rather than a walk; and their general good 
humor -and politeness. Watering the road 
before the hotel, by men squirting the con- 
tents out of a goat skin, by pressure of the 
arm, under which it was carried, seemed a 
primitive enough method to us. 

Third mo. 9th.—This day was devoted to 
the Pyramids. It is only quite lately that 
they have been accessible by carriages. 
Visitors were usually mounted on donkeys, 
and had to cross the Nile in a ferry boat in 
order to reach them. A bridge of boats has 
been constructed by the Pasha, on a recent 
state occasion and allowed to remain, and 
the roads on the other side greatly improved. 

We started about 8 A. M., in five car- 
riages, each duly with its ebony-legged run- 
ner. On this side of the city are many 
conspicuous buildings, remarkable rather for 
size than beauty of architecture, and the 
Pasha’s fine new palace of Jizet. The road 
is carried on causeways, and is planted for 
miles with the umbrageous Acacia of the 
-country. : 

The value of water is patent at every step 
in the extensive arrangements for irrigation, 
and troops of women everywhere carrying 
Amphore on their heads. The Nile has been 
very low this year. The reputed spot on the 
Island of Rhoda is pointed out, where Pha- 
roah’s daughter met with the ark of bul- 
rushes containing the infant Moses. The 
road proceeds in continual right angles, and 
commands on both sides abundant evidences 
of luxuriant fertility, in fire, level, clean, 
well-cultivated fields, and a busy agricultural 
population, offering many scenes of rich pas- 
toral beauty. Noble groves of stately palms 
occur; and we met long strings of camels, 
carrying great bundles of sugar-cane and 
other burdens. The bridge of boats is crossed 
at the busy market suburb of Boulak. 
Forests of the peculiar lanteen Egyptian 
mast, with abundance of other shipping, ap- 
pear on the bosom of the noble river. The 
road became much more sandy, and the sun 
very fierce on approaching the Pyramids. 





Their distance is very deceptive, owing to 
the clearness of the atmosphere; and they 
do not gain much upon you till close upon 
them. The distance is about 9 or 10 miles 
from Cairo. They are built on a slight 
table of rock, at the edge of the Desert, 
The heat of the sun and general glare of the 
sand, so take up the attertion, that it is not 
till just within the shadow of the great 
Pyramid that you begin to realize the feeling 
of being, as it were, within a presence almost 
awful. 

Henceforth I shall only speak of the Pyra. 
mid, for the great Pyramid of Gizeh seems 
to me so far to surpass all the rest, as com. 
pletely to absorb the whole thought and at- 
tention of the one-day visitor. It would be 
well to know something of the system be- 
forehand, in which we were not at all in- 
structed. I believe a fee for each is paid to 
the Shiek of the district, and that all the 
rest is voluntary, but in the excitement and 
confusion that ensued, it was difficult to 
ascertain. On alighting from the carriages 
we were instantly beset by a swarm of ener. 
getic, swarthy, semi-clad Arabs, in the scram- 


ble of offering their services to those who | 


wished to ascend. At least two-thirds of our 
party were of that mind. We either made 
our choice, or were carried off by main force, 
I hardly know which, and then we found 
ourselves seized by two of these sons of the 
Desert, one on each hand, and hurried off to 
the foot of the Pyramids. There you may 
be joined by a third assistant before, and a 
younger one, perhaps, behind, carrying 
water, if you will submit to it. Some of the 
more athletic and active of our party insisted 
on making the whole, or the greater part, 
of the’ ascent without assistance, but they 
had almost to fight with the Arabs for the 
freedom. Those who were not so young and 
active soon found the necessity for the 
proffered services. The fine marble facing, 
with which it was once encased, being all 
removed, the sides of the Pyramid present a 
rough irregular surface, to be scaled by tak- 
ing advantage of the successive layers of 
masonry wherever accessible, as a series of 
unequal steps. Some of these were from 3 
to 4 feet in height, and there is no regular 
track. You soon feel perfect confidence in 
the supple activity and firm grasp of your 
sinewy Arab conductors, and under their safe 
conduct there is no real difficulty, beyond the 
needful exertion, nor the slightest danger 
even for ladies, who continually make the 
ascent. Some steps have to be taken which 
they spring you up with the greatest 
facility, if you only trust implicitly to their 
aid; and without any rudeness. The care 
they take of you is actually tender, and, 
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having once obtained their confidence, their 
nuine politeness and consideration are in- 
exhaustible, except in the one particular to 
be hereafter mentioned. The time occupied 
in the ascent, including the rest taken at va- 
rious points, might be about half an hour. 

There is no other way of realizing the 
height of the Great Pyramid. Its present 
summit is a moderately level platform, worn 
by time and the dilapidation of the apex, 
where we may stand securely and survey the 
landscape, perhaps the most peculiar in the 
world. The people and carriages below were 
dwarfed into playthings. Beyond, South, 
East and West, stretched the boundless 
Desert, level and monotonous, except as the 
great ocean of sand rose into billows, or it 
was dotted over, hére and there, by other 
Pyramids and remains of antiquity, or the 
unbroken Nile indicated its course by a nar- 
row track of verdure. 

In contrast, behind, was the vast city with 
its teeming population, its mosques and its 
minarets, the most striking and graceful of 
all architectural embellishments, and which 
give to all Mahometan cities such a charm 
in the distance. Then, if the thoughts are 
allowed to wander to that condition of civili- 
zation which gave birth to these colossal 
buildings, and to the events which have hap- 
pened since their erection, extending back 
certainly to the time of Moses, probably to 
that of Joseph, and perhaps even beyond 
Abraham, a crowd of images rushes into the 
mind which almost overpower it, under the 
sense of their greatness and sublimity. The 
descent, though not needing the same exer- 
tion, requires more care than the ascent, on 
account of the danger of precipitation at- 
tending a slp or false step; but is easily 
accomplished with the same watchful assist- 
ance as before. The interior has next to be 
visited. It is the more difficult and danger- 
ous of the two, on account of the worn 
condition, and extreme slipperyness of the 
polished marble passages, the steepness of the 
angle of ascent and descent, their many 
faults and irregularities, and the natural 
darkness. A larger proportion, however, of 
ladies than before addressed themselves to 
the task. The entrance is on the north side, 
some little way up from the base. There is 
first a considerable descent, so smooth as to 
present no foothold to the inexperienced ; 
and the distance is sometimes so great before 
the next footstep can be planted with safety, 
that the visitor has to be borne up by the 
Arab guides, who manage to act, in other 
places, exactly as a drag. The tapers which 
they carry give but a very uncertain and 
unsteady f 
the passage commences the tactics have to be 
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reversed. Their height is irregular. In some 
portions so low as to require crouching, in 
others too lofty for the eye to measure in the 
dimness. Occasionally there are gaps and 
fissures that look formidable in case of a 
slip; and would be very dangerous to life or 
limb, but for the assiduous care and attention 
of the able and accustomed Arabs. 


At length we all emerge into the great 


chamber. The magnesium torches, with 
which some of our party were provided, were 
lighted.. Even with this splendid illumina- 
tion, the dimensions of this singular apart- 
ment could not be distinctly traced. But 
there stood the coffer. I was considerably 
disappointed in its state of dilapidation, 
especially on one side, which appeared to 
have been done wantonly. Whatever was its 
design, I am confirmed in the opinion, that it 
never was intended for asarcophagus. With- 
out scientific appliances, it was not of much 
use to investigate further into the recesses of 
the Pyramid. The consciousness of being 
surrounded by such an enormous mass of 
masonry, with the heat and closeness, pro- 
duced an unpleasant sensation, as if we were 
being buried alive; while the glare of the 
magnesium lights, with the lurid flickering 
and smoke of the tapers, and the continued 
wild shouts of the Arabs, gave an almost 
unearthly character to the scene. The retreat 
required as much caution and assistance as 
before. One stout gentleman, by a false 
step, accidentally broke away from the grasp 
of his attendants, and came sliding, length- 
wise, down a considerable incline, with no 
small momentum and velocity; one of the 
Arabs exclaiming that his leg was fractured 


by a blow it had received in endeavoring to 


arrest his descent. As we did not see him 
limping afterward, the appeal was probably 
only to extract a larger remuneration at the 
end of the services. We were all glad to 
escape into the open air once more, with the 
sense of having performed an achievement. 


Undoubtedly both the exterior and the inte- 
rior must have their claims duly satisfied, in 
order to have any true idea ot the vastness 
and design of the Great Pyramid, and then 
it remains as great a mystery as ever. After 
being allowed to make its full impression upon 
the mind, the sense of antiquity and great- 
ness is almost overpowering. It seems like 
the mystery of ages; the work of an older 
generation attempting to vie with the solid 
rocks and mountains, almost, as it were, with 
the works of Omnipotence. The sight of, 
and acquaintance with, the Great Pyramid, 
marks an era in the current of one’s ordinary 
existence. One feels almost disposed to make 
it a new epoch and date, in future, from be- 
fore and after the event, or to divide mankind 
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into two classes, those who have and those 
who have not seen the grand reality. The 
second Pyramid has still some of the casing- 
stones, with which they were all originally 
covered, remaining neartheapex. The third 
is much inferior. The Great Pyramid stands 
out alone in many particulars, in kind, as 
wel] as in degree. 
To be eontinued. 

HE has the largest life who lives in the 

lives of the largest number of people. 





“HE LEADE1VH ME.” 
PSALM XIII. 
In “ pastures green”? not always; sometimes He 
Who knoweth best, in kindness, leadeth me 
In weary ways, Where heavy shadows be— 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night; 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright, 


Only for this—I know He holds my hand; 
So, whether led in green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand. 


And by “still waters”? No, not always so; 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storms beat loudest, and I cry 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, 
And whispers to my soul, “Lo, it is 1!” 


Above the tempest wild I hear him say, 
‘Beyond this darkness lies the perfect day ; 
In every path of thine I lead the way.” 


So, whether on the hill-tops, high and fair, 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows lie, what matter? He is there. 


And, more than this; where’er the pathway lead, 
He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 
But His own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So, where He leads me, I can safely go; 
And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
‘Why in His wisdom He hath led me so. 


——_--469 2 


CON1..NT AND DISCONTENT. 


Some murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of. dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all things good denied? 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 
R. C. Trenca. 
_———o-_800-- 
CHRISTIANITY is universal sympathy and 
love. 





FOR THE YOUNG. 


From The British Friend. 


THE TWO PRISCILLA GURNEYS, 
Continued from page 111. 


I am not acquainted with all the circum. 
stances which decided her home to be in the 
house of Richard Reynolds, whose noble phil. 
anthropy and princely affluence made him 
well-known as the munificent, yet humble 
Christian benefactor of every vicinity jy 
which his abode was cast. He was at that 
time residing in the beautiful valley of the 
Severn, in Coalbrook Dale. The large iron 
works carried on there, where the roaring of 
the blast furnaces, the long beds of glowing 
coke, the jets of flame, and showers of sparks, 
and the stalwart forms of the various forge. 
men, mingled with the woods, the rocks and 
caverns, or reflected in the brown waters of 
the Severn, gave it a peculiarity of appear. 
ance which I had never seen elsewhere. Nor 
were its moral less distinguished than its 
physical peculiarities. The beautiful vill 
of Madeley, the abode of the holy John 
Fletcher, and of his equally remarkable wife, 
was only about a mile distant from the Dale, 
The clergyman of the parish was a devoted 
and assiduous pastor of his flock; and all the 
firm of partners in the well-known company 
of Coalbrook Dale, with their families, were 
amongst the most strict, and excellent and 
beneficent members of the Society of Friends, 
Perfect unanimity reigned amongst them; 
each and all seemed, betore all other interests, 
to have it at heart to further the kingdom of 
Christ, by self-consecration to God, and 
brotherly love. Continually were the Friends 
to be seen with Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, su 
porting their schools; and continually: did 
the Methodists and Madeley party attend any 
distinguished meeting among them. Truly 
was it said that this populous and picturesque 
valley was a “‘school of prophets” and a 
land of saints. Alas! that we may now 
write upon it the pathetic motto of the house 
of Bruce—“ Fuimus.” In this happy valley 
Richard Reynolds occupied the principal 
mansion. My cousin Priscilia was on terms 
of intimate friendship with him and his wife, 
and they gladly made an arrangement to re- 
ceive her at their house as her future home. 
She had her sitting-room and bed-room, and 
one adjoining for her little maid Joan, a sta- 
ble for her horse “Serena,” and her open 
carriage, in which she used often to drive 
about to visit the poor and enjoy the country. 
Besides this, Richard Reynolds and his wife 
formed her what Catholics would call a soli- 
tude, a walk through a thick grove which 
terminated in a verdant open space, where 
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rocks into the river below. Here was a sort 
of open summer house and behind it were two 
more substantial rooms, one of which was 
furnished with books, writing materials and 
everything suitable for contemplation or soli- 
tary employment; the other was a little 
apartment in which Joan was ensconced with 
her book and her needle, when her presence 
was not needed by her mistress. Such was 
the principal home of my cousin Priscilla 
Gurney. She continued her residence with 
ber fatherly friend, Richard Reynolds, for 
the long period of more than twenty years. 
My cousin came to visit us, when on her way 
from Seagrove to her new home. All the 
mental conflict she had endured for several 
years had abundantly told upon her sensitive 
and delicate frame. She was considered at 
this time in a very precarious state of health, 
and seemed wholly unfit fto cope with the 
difficulty, or rather with the apprehension of 
a home as yet untried. My dear mother, who 
had been an intimate friend of her early youth, 
urged her to. stay a few weeks with us at 
Barr, for rest, and for the benefit of Dr. Dar- 
win's advice. I have no distinct continuous 
recollection of this time; some few pictures 
stand out prominently, and have left their 
indelible impression on my memory. How 
well I remember my cousin’s arrival! It 
was a beautiful summer afternoon, when, 
emerging from the turn of the wooded valley, 
where the road was first visible from the 
house, we saw a “Friendly” drab-colored one- 
horse chaise, slowly advancing. Preceding 
it, mounted on a tall, gaunt horse, sat a fig- 
ure, likewise tall, and clothed in drab. His 
large slouched hat seemed raised high above 
theample coat, with its deep flapping pockets, 
the huge shoes were surmounted by buckles, 
the long stiff back seemed without vertebre. 
This was a guide sent by the Monthly Meet- 
ing to show my cousin her way. An unmit- 
_ solemnity overspread his features. 
ext followed my dear. cousin’s little carriage 
in the most approved mode of “ Friendliness,” 
but yet modified by her own elegance. Her 
little horse, Serena, was beautiful, and I well 
remember its docility and tameness. From 
this carriage alighted my cousin Priscilla, 
her exquisite beauty attracting every eye, and 
her little maid Joan, a bright, country girl, 
whose rosy cheeks, and a certain espieglerie 
in her dark eyes, formed as striking a con- 
trast to her plain Friend’s dress as her bright 
complexion did to the marble delicacy of that 
of her mistress. My dear cousin was very 
ill, and she was taken directly to her own 
apartment, which she mostly inhabited dur- 
ing. her sojourn with us. 
hen follows an interesting description of 
the contrast between a visit to Miss Berring- 
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ton, a devout Roman Catholic, in that same 
apartment some time before, and one to P. 
H. G., but too much to insert: it begins thus— 
“ One day, my mother sent me to her room 
with a basket of fruit and a message. Her 
apartments on this occasion were in what we 
often called ‘the Catholic quarter’ of our 
house, because so often used by Catholics. 
. « « When occupied by my cousin Pris- 
cilla, it had undergone a complete transfor- 
mation. The looking-glass was banished, 
and on the table were the works of the ven- 
erable Isaac Penington, whose memory with 
that of the legislator Penn, and the genius of 
Milton, have consecrated the little village of 
Chalfont. Few have probably read these 
books which my cousin loved so well, without 
a blessing, and without drawing nearer in 
soul to that God who was the bond of union 
in that blessed society. But, above all, you 
ever saw with her the Holy Scriptures open, 
and on entering the room, and looking on 
her countenance, it seemed as though the re- 
flection of light, and love, and calmness, from 
the written and inward Word, beamed from 
that face with an impress not to be mistaken. 
Truly, when I opened the door, I felt ‘ This 
is holy ground; and while I ‘thought my- 
self at an unutterable distance from her, I 
was elevated in spirit, as we always are in the 
presence of the greatness which is of God, in 
contradistinction to that which is of the world. 
There my cousin Priscilla was sitting, en- 
gaged in reading or in holy meditation, and 
sometimes in speaking to her little maid 
Joan. It was beautiful to watch her loving- 
nesss, and yet the dignity of my cousin’s 
manner towards her, partaking of the author- 
ity of the mistress, the tender care of the 
mother and the forbearance of a Christian; 
whilst the little maid herself, with her rosy 
cheeks and beaming black eyes, looked up to 
her mistress with a reverent and affiant love, 
as though she were listening to a being from 
another sphere. Nor were these the only in- 
mates of the room. In one cage was the little 
squirrel ‘Ariel,’ and,in another two canary 
birds, with tree for them to perch upon. All 
the doors of the cages were open, and the in- 
mates constantly came to my dear cousin in the 
midst of her reading, perching on her head 
or hand to be fed with nutsor sugar. I have 
often since thought how happy are those 
whose love, like the anointing oil, overflows 
from Him who is the Head, even to the ex- 
treme fringes of the garment; so as to be 
exhibited, not merely amongst men, but down 


to the very animal. . ... 
To be concluded. 


——__-~<en-- __—__ 


HE who subdues himself is greater than he 
who subdues an enemy. 
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NOTICES. pressed air being on the roof. The initial pressuy 
— was two hundred pounds, and the speed attaing 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. ten miles per hour. The car was fully under cog: 


4th mo. 16th, Merion, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 


trol; the speed could be increased or reduced y 
pleasure, and the operations of starting, Stopping 
and reversing were readily performed. The egij. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. mated cost of the power is three balfpence per mik 
5th mo. 7th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. as against sevenpence per mile for horse power— 
Providence, Montgomery Co., 10 A.M. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Norristown, Pa., 3 P. M. 


Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. A Strate Archeological Association has beg, 


formed in Ohio to promote investigation of the 

mounds and earthworks of the State, to colley 

facts, descriptions, relics and other evidences of the 

prehistoric races, and to awaken an interest in the 

general subject of archeology. The library ang 

cabinet of the Association will be established in the 

: ’ State House at Columbus, provided the State fur. 

ie, nish suitable scntemmesialiens free of cost. The 

meetings will be held annually in the various citigg 

ITEMS. of Ohio, and a yearly bulletin will be published, 

ae ; The first annual meeting will be held at Newa 

: Tas government of Mexico has decided to estab- Licking County, on Peenity, September 5th, 1876, 

lish a national observatory, to be under the direc- —Popular Science Monthly. : 


tion of Diaz Covarrubius. ~ 
A posTaL treaty with Japan has been signed,|_ C#ANcELLoR Extor, of Washington University, 8 
which provides that the rate of postage between Louis, says, concerning the education of women; 
the United States and Japan shall be five cents on | “ To speak from our own very limited experience, | 
letters and two cents on newspapers not exceeding | ©@2 most confidently say that it has thus fur devel, 
oped no insuperable difficulty to the admission of 


two ounces in weight. The treaty will go into : 
operation on the Ist of next month. young women, when properly prepared, to the reg. 
% ular classes either of college, or scientific or lay 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW and James Russell Low- school. We have observed no indications of intel. 
ell, with other prominent citizens of Massachusetts, lectual inferiority, of divided attention, of carelegg 
have petitioned the State Legislature for the estab- | 1..nits of study, of inability to meet all reasonable 
lishment of a State Park of diversified land, five or requirements of a strict curriculum. I sincerely 
six miles in extent, to be used as a forest conserva-| — 531 that we could have more of them in every 
tory for the preservation of the fauna and flora of | 014.5 from this time forward, with this one copdi- 
the Commonwealth. tion, that the courses of study should not be low.) 

Summer schools of science and culture are becom- | ered in any respect, but held to the full standard: & 
ing popular. One under the direction of Prof D.S. | of scholarly education, so that young women grad. - 
Jordan, a former instructor in the Penikese school, | yates should stand upon the same level of scholar. 
will start from Indianapolis in Seventh month, and | ship with the young men. There was a time when 
six weeks will be spent exploring the mountains of |] should have hesitated to say this, but my skepti+ 
East Tennessee. The number admitted to the school | ejsm has departed, and my only fear now is that | 
will be limited to twenty, and the charge for each very few young women can be so inspired with the 
pupil will be $200. The time will be spent in col- | Jove of learning as to desire the highest education, 
lecting specimeus of birds, reptiles, fishes, insects | or who are so fortunately situated as to have the 
and plants. opportunity and choice given to them.” 

A Frenca gentleman, M. Boulade, has discovered 
that if freshly gathered plants are spread out be- 
tween sheets of filtering-paper, in the usual herba- 
rium manner, and then heated between two bricks 
in an oven for two or three hours, at about 150 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, they will be perfectly and perma- 
nently preserved without impairment of the most 
delicate colors. This process is rendered more rapid 


Saemein ee chaaanralies Mnenkdnieen oolieuaee to write a request for admission to the President of 
aper. the Genoa Society. The questions to be discussed 
P ‘ ee . by the Congress will be: What is the best assist- 
THE more recent discoveries in Africa have been | aice for asphyxia? What is the best means of res- 
extremely interesting, especially the work accom- | cying persons from the sea, and what the best appa- 
plished by H. M. Stanley in the survey of the Ny-| ratus for the purpose? What is the promptest way 
anza Lake, which he shows to be a very large body | of popularizing instructions for the assistance of 
of water, and not of the restricted dimensions | tye drowning? What is the best means for assisting 
claimed for it by some recent writers. Lieutenant ships in distress? What is the best means for sav- 
Cameron, also, by crossing the continent of Africa | ing lives at sea? The above questions are expected | 
from Zanzibar to Loanda, and by his establishing | ¢9 give rise to many others relating to apparatus for — 
the true relations of Lake Tangamyika to the Lua- safety on board of ships; apparatus on shore; spe- 
laba and ‘Congo, has secured his due meed of fame. | cia] means for protection against fire on board ships 
—Harper’s Weekly. at sea or in port. The Congress is also expected to 
A TRIAL-TRIP was recently made on a Scotch rail- | suggest legislative enactments for the assistance of 
way with a Scott-Moncrieff tramway car, worked | Humane Societies, and to recommend the adoption 
by compressed air. The vehicle resembles a com- | of uniform signals of distress by ships of all nations. 
mon railway-car, but is a little higher, the com- | —Public Ledger. 





Social gathering for Friends generally and otbers 
who attend our meetings, Second-day evening, 17th 
inst., at the Library Room, Race street. 


The next Third-day evening Meeting at Race 





Te Humane Society or Genoa, which has organ- 
ized an International Congress of Humane Socie- 
ties, to assemble in Genoa during the first days of 
July, has issued a programme of the ‘‘ Congress,” 
which includes an exhibition of life-saving appara- 
tus and a boat race. The invitation to the Congress 
is a general one; no credentials are required, and it 
is simply necessary for those who desire to attend 
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CROFT'S 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 
1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
EBcizaBpera WoRrainGcrTen. 


FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS on 
HAND and MADE to ORDER. 


449 North FIFTH STREET, 


ALSO 
18si\ WN. FIFE ca sTREET. 
(M. Holgate’s Old Stand.) 





We are now receiving a full supply of | "No. to hk, twentieth St. 


fresh-mined 


LEHIGH COAL, 


WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


American Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
rarDs, {3 Swanson Street, above Queen. 


JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. OHAPMAN, 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS, OR 

OR RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A VERY COM- 

fortable house, with hall, open stairs, eleven 

ceiled rooms, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, 
pump, garden &c.; or, 

I WILL SELL MY REMODELED VERY CONVE- 

NIENT RESIDENCE, 

adjoining, having entry, and twelve rooms, 

hydrant, pump, coal-bins &c., &c., all under cover. 

These houses have good cellars; side entrances to 





kitchens, handsomely situated, fronting the river, ing, 


and opposite the open grounds of the “ Farmers 

National Bank of Bucks County.” Four minutes 

walk to meeting. P.0., boats, or cars. Apply to 
EMMOR COMLY, 


3d mo. 1st, 1876, Bristol, Pa. 


YOUNG MEN AND ADULTS 


Can attend the r at Philadelphia, and ai 
same time acquire a good education, fitting them for busi- 
ness, at Crittenden’s Commercial Colleye, which is open 
all summer, and is among the best organized and most 
largely attended in this country. Students are received at 
any time; and as they are not limited to set hours, have 
ample opportunity to visit one of the grandest Exhibitions 
the world hasever seen. For circulars and information, 
address J. GROESBECK, Principal. 











WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208. 11th St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


EVERYTHING oenaak smplemesite, Machi 


New Caralogue, 200 Tlustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
FARM. *:2:,cot’:, 


‘YO LET FOR SIX MONTHS, FURNISHED IF 
desired, a medium-sized dwelling house, near 
Friends’ Meeting House at 15th and Race streets. 

Apply to T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 North Seventh Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron 8t, 


Por THs 


Fiala Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


{7 Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done, 
COMPETENT PERSON WISHES THE POSI- 
tion of housekeeper. Best of reference ex- 


changed by addressing 
HARRIET H. HERITAGE, 
433 Arch Street. 


All necessary information will be given. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

Ss. BB. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
Ne. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4. 


WALTER BAKER & C0 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate and 
- Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS in PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED STATES. 








NEW SPECIALTY 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 





{7 Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Boston 
end New York. 




























FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 








-PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 15, 1876. 8 








DESIRABLE DRY GOODS. 
Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins and Hdkfs. 
Fresh Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe 

Lisse. 
Neat Siripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to 
$1.00. 


Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.00 tc 87 |} 


Cents. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts. 
Thibet Shawls, long and square. 
Thibet Shawls, of our own importing. 
Presh Invoice of Brown Mohairs, at $1.25. 
Black Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25 
$1. 37 and $1.50. 


a JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 
N. B.—I have received my summer importation of those 
gauze shirts in three sizes—costing 28, 31 and 37 cents 
each. Friends desiring these goods, better order them at 
once ; there is nothing like them in the market. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


exTanT.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12,1876. “ The 
sermons which I have preached to my people during the 
last three months, have been the outgrowth of Bible med- 
itation alone. I have not made a library reference in cen- 
structing one of them: . The two volumes which I have 
by my side or on my knees when dictating them, are the 
New Testament and Webster’s Dictionary. The former I 
find to be werth more to me, as @ preacher of the Gospel to 
the people, than all the books of theology ia the world. 
And the latter contains not only the germs, but the ex- 
pressed wealth, of all English literature. From the one, I 
get my facts and inspiration ; from the other, I am taught 
exactness in definition and precision of statement. Never 
until I shut myself off from all other books and confined 
myself exclusively to these two, did I know how perfectly 
equipped for flight the mind is that has on either side of it 
these wings of power.” 

Published by G. & OC. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


CHANDELIERS 





And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 








E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 

by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 

country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 

ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 

INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL STORE| Tums 7 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


E MANUFACTURER! 
F THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pock t- Books, etc , wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 
_ Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 





= = latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on haad 
made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMYS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 












SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
wm cription. 

DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wantep. “@B NEW YORK. 








IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MEN- 

tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for January, 

as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis. and all affec. 

tions of the throst and lungs—those of public speakers, 
and gives several cases of cure. 


HOME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR SMALL 
children. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks co., Pa. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 

33 North Second St. Philada 
CALEB D, SHREVE, 
OOUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.00; By Mail, $1.10. Toned paper, fine cloth, beveled 
beards, red edge edition. 
Five Copies........ Srvceveosoneceste cvccecsosscccoe soceed Feoseccced $5.00 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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